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IN LONDON. 
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A’ Her Majesty’s opera on Saturday last, Marchetti’s 
opera Ruy Blas—originally brought out April 3rd, 
1869, at La Scala, Milan, was produced for the first 
time in England. The story is familiar to English 
playgoers, having been adapted to operatic purposes hy 
Mr. Howard Glover, and produced by the Pyne and 
Harrison Company prior to the publication of Marchetti’s 
opera. It was also arranged for the English stage by 
Mr. Falconer, and the chief personage was played with 
great success by Mr. Fechter. Most persons remember 
the story of the lacquey in love with the Queen of 
Spain, whose affection he gains under the borrowed title 
of a nobleman, and whom he saves from the humilia- 
tion prepared for her by his revengeful master, Don 
Sallust, first destroying the traitor, and then poison- 
ing himself in presence of the sovereign whom he 
had been induced to deceive. The story has been 
well-adapted to operatic purposes by D’Ormeville, 
whose libretto presents the leading incidents of 
Victor Hugo’s powerful drama with an abundance of 
effective situations which afford opportunities for 
the introduction of striking dramatic music. Of 
these opportunities Signor Marchetti has not been slow 
to avail himself, and in “laying out” the plan of his 
musical operations he has shown an intelligent percep- 
tion of requirements. Unfortunately, he appears to be 
deficient in creative power just where it is most needed ; 
and, although in compositions of a light and graceful 
kind he may be pronounced successful, he fails to do 
justice to the situations in which impassioned sentiment 
and tragic power demand musical expression. The duet 
in which Ruy Blas avows to the Queen his love for her,and 
finds his passion reciprocated, is melodious, but common- 
place. The soliloquy, ‘ Mortale affanno il core,” in 
which Ruy Blas deplores his fate, and resolves to sacrifice 
his life for the sake of her whom he loves, awakens no 
sympathy in the listener. The final duet, in which 
Ruy Blas, spurned by the Queen whom he had “so 
loved and wronged,” drinks a deadly poison, and learns 
too late that his Queen not only forgives but loves him, 
should have been a splendid musical climax, but it was 
almost the weakest portion of a weak opera. In his 
orchestration, Signor Marchetti shows skilful workman- 
ship, and his vocal melodies are well voiced. Judging 
from the sprightly music sung by Casilda, he would 
probably succeed best in comic opera. Signor Fan- 
celli, as Ruy Blas, sang splendidly, and acted 
without grace or power. Signor Galassi acted 
and sang unusually well as Don Sallust. Mdlle. 
Salla as the Queen, was dramatically successful, and 
sang well, although frequently compelled to omit the 
higher notes of her music. Mdlle. De Belocca, as the 
maid of honour, Casilda, was more successful than she 
has hitherto been, and the minor characters were satis- 
factorily represented, although it was evident that 
further rehearsals would have been advantageous. 


Shooting Stars, an English adaptation of Hervé’s 
sparkling L’@il Crevé, was produced at the Folly 
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Theatre on Thursday last, with only moderate success. 
The gaiety and wit of the original have evaporated in 
the process of adaptation, and are replaced by thread- 
bare jokes and tedious word-twisting. A waltz by 
Weber, and a “ topical song,” to the tune of “The Bay 
of Biscay,” are intruded, and other liberties are taken 
with the music of Hervé. Many of the popular melodies 
are, however, retained, and to their sparkling brilliancy, 
combined with the clever acting and singing of Mdlles. 
Cameron, Munroe, Beaumont, &c., must be attributed 
whatever success may hereafter attend the piece. 


Notwithstanding the success which has, we are told, 
attended the production of Mr. Calvert’s version of 
Sardanapalus in the provinces, it seems scarcely 
likely that London playgoers, accustomed as they are 
to gorgeous stage-spectacle, will be so far blinded by 
the brilliant mounting of the piece as to ignore the 
utter inadequacy, from a higher point of view, of this 
illustration of Lord Byron’s dramatic poem. With the 
experiment of Macready in 1834 and its result to 
guide us, we may, perhaps, fairly assume that Mr. 
Kean and his followers are practically judicious in 
their treatment of Sarddnapalus merely as a peg 
whereon to hang an effective stage picture; for whilst 
the classical performance at Drury ‘Lane was unre- 
munerative, the popular display at the Princess’s 
proved a decided financial success. As we have 
frequently been reminded, the author of this tragedy 
considered his work unsuited to the requirements of 
the stage; and the opinion is certainly one which 
commends itself to the judgment of any reader of 
the poem, no matter how warmly he may admire the 
long-winded eloquence of its speeches, and the power 
of its motive and chief situations. This opinion can, 
moreover, hardly be modified by any possible triumph 
which may attend such a performance as that of Satur- 
day last at the Duke’s Theatre, which has been opened 
by a lady named Viola Dacre, for the apparent purpose 
of testing the metropolitan signification and value of a 
provincial success. The study of the character of the 
effeminate monarch, the story of the Ionian slave, and 
of the ambitious Mede, and the eloquent beauty of the 
language in which study and story are couched—all are 
subordinated to the task of illustrating, in a series of 
striking tableaux the barbaric pomp of ancient Assyrian 
life, as suggested by the discoveries of Mr. Layard and 
others in the East. This being the case, it would be 
worse than useless to look in this production for any 
intellectual interpretation of the tragedy. The greatest 
liberties are taken with the text, and yet the compres- 
sion is unable to give dramatic briskness and conden- 
sation to the plot, slight although the story is; and the 
general impression left upon the mind is that the poet’s 
dialogue is only retained on sufferance. 

The names of Messrs. Telbin, Walter Hame, Groom, 
and Ryan, to whom has been entrusted the copying of 
the illustration in Ancient Nineveh, must in all fair- 
ness be selected for note before those of the company 
engaged for the delineation of Lord Byron’s dramatis 

ersone. The work here achieved is really admirable 
of its kind. The Palace of Sardanapalus, the Assyrian 
festival, the battle, and the climax of fire are all set 
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before us in a manner both picturesque and impressive ; 
and special praise is, in all justice, due to the machinist 
—if the artist in question be a machinist—who de- 
vised and carries out the sudden tempest of thunder 
and lightning in act iii. When we come to other artists 
engaged in the representation, our praise must cease, 
or must, at best, be far less hearty. When it has been 
said that Mr. Arthur Darley and Miss Gainsborough 
respectively took the parts of the roi fanient and the 
Greek slave very satisfactorily, their chief claim to 
consideration has been advanced ; and even here it must 
be objected that the western fairness of Sardanapalus’s 
complexion appears unwarrantable, and makes his con- 
trast with his brother-in-law, Salamenes, something 
more than improbable. .Mr. Darley’s elocution is not 
quite so weak of that of Miss Gainsborough, but it 
is, on the whole, quite unworthy of the lines placed in 
his mouth. Mr. Henry Moxon’s delivery is found more 
equal to the occasion; but, in no instance, do Byron’s 
characters or his poetry obtain the interpretation which 
they deserve. 


In place of Messrs. Reece and Farnie’s ill-fated and 
short-lived Russia, the withdrawal of which was noted 
by the management with an indecent glee, a version of 
the familiar Orétin de la Montagne was, presumably as 
a stopgap, produced last Saturday at the Queen’s 
Theatre. Mr. H. P. Grattan’s Omadhaun, or at any 
rate its substance, is well-known and greatly beloved 
on the Surrey side under its old title, The Idiot of the 
Mountain, and it seems by no means unlikely that the 
melodrama, acted by the present strong company of the 
Queen’s, will have a much longer run than had been 
intended for it. The Omadhaun is, up to the end of 
the second act, a capital play of its class; the plot and 
counterplot are clear and well-defined, and the sym- 
pathies of the audience are early aroused and firmly 
retained. The third act is, unfortunately, by no means 
equal to those which precede it, and a plot so stirring as 
that unfolded in Carroll’s Shebeen, in the Omadhaun’s 
home, and in Malony’s cabin, should be worked up 
into something more animated than the present ex- 
planatory conclusion. With Mr. Hermann Vezin to 
give intensity to the réle of the villain Kenneth 
O’Fergus, Mr. Shiel Barry to give a realistic study of 
Michael Malony, the pedlar, and Miss Henrietta 
Hodson to win sympathy for Mic, the poor idiot-boy, 
the representation is as may be imagined remarkably 
efficient; whilst additional strength is given by the 
presence of Messrs. Brooke, Arthur Stirling, Vollaire, 
and Billington, Miss M. Brennan, and Miss Carlisle. 
There is not, in fact, a weak place in the cast; the 
scenery is well-painted and well-arranged; and the 
lover of Irish drama may fairly consider that at the 
Queen’s Theatre he has just now every chance of enjoy- 
ing himself, 


Mr. Wills’ fine but exceedingly gloomy play, Jane 
Shore, has been revived at the Princess’s Theatre for 
a short season previous to the Christmas production of 
Elfinella. Jane Shore is in passages nobly conceived 
and worthily written, and the chief blot upon it is the 
incongruouly happy termination which is given to it 
as a sop to the taste of the multitude. To its pathos 
Miss Heath gives gives full force, notwithstanding a 
hard and artificial mode of expressing her feelings. 
The picture of the nursery of Edward’s mistress is one 
that cannot fail to touch the hearts of its spectators, as 
the dramatist has strengthened the painful situation by 
every legitimate means. In the remainder of the cast 
nothing is specially noteworthy, except, perhaps, the 
appearance of Mr. Charles Warner in an unaccustomed 
line as Henry Shore. Mr. William Rignold’s bluff 
manner not only suits well the part of the kind-hearted 
baker, John Grist, but makes of him the leading 
favourite with the public. Mr. Howard Russell is a 





vigorous Duke of Gloucester, and Mrs. Alfred Mellon 
labours loyally against her unfitness for such a réle as 
that of Queen Elizabeth, 


If it had been only for a delicately-imagined scene, 
daintily played by Miss Eastlake, the performance of 
Mr. T. W. Robertson’s Progress, at the Criterion 
matinée on Saturday last, would have been well worth 
attention. Eva is a charming creation on the part of 
the dramatist who has made her give her unsought love 
in a manner which has about it no suggestion of un- 
maidenliness. But there are few actresses to catch the 
utter purity and simplicity of Eva’s nature without 
making it maudlin and mawkish; and although Miss 
Eastlake scarcely proves herself strong enough for what 
is intended to be the great situation of the play, she 
more than compensates for her weakness by the 
extreme delicacy of touch and tenderness of sentiment 
bestowed by her upon the girl’s téte-d-téte with the 
man whom she believes to be her declared and 
recognised lover. The mixture of modest shyness and 
loving courage of girlish bashfulness and womanly self- 
assertion is as pretty as it is true. It bears thinking 
of after it has been enjoyed, and it has a healthy, 
pleasant flavour, which leaves behind it a taste both 
wholesome and agreeable. As much cannot be said of 
those other scenes in which Miss Eastlake takes part in 
the Pink Dominos, where, it is needless to state, the 
special qualities of her style are as much wasted as 
would be a delicate white violet in a ball-room bouquet. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham as John Ferne, the young en- 
gineer, was scarcely fitted very happily but he does not 
fail to make such points as are possible in the part. 
Mr. Paulton was an amusing, if impossible, Bunny- 
thorne, Mr. Edgar Bruce painstaking but inconsistent 
as Arthur, and the whole company was much too apt 
to be rough and noisy. Progress, however, is well 
worth repeating, since its best feature was so ex- 
ceedingly good. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 





N Monday night Mr. Irving appeared at the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, as Richard III. This event had 

long been looked forward to with more than ordinary 
interest, and two hours before the doors opened every 
approach to the theatre was crowded. There seemed 
to be a sort of opposition to the actor in the theatre, 
but it was completely borne down by the enthusiasm 
which the performance excited. Even ardent admirers 
of Mr. Sullivan—and Dublin playgoers are almost 
entirely included in the list—were loud in praise of 
the new Richard. In the words of the Freeman’s 
Journal, “the applause was vociferous, and Mr. 
Irving came before the curtain for the fourth time 
to receive the merited cheers which rewarded his 
really noble performance. The Morning Mail says: 
—*Mr. Irving, departing from all the traditions 
of both stage and closet, has given the world a 
Richard which is a revelation. His actions are of the 
old, one-sided character; his purposes are dark and 
subtle and desperate, as of old. But underlying the 
purpose and action is the subtle conception of a 
character, an individuality. Mr. Irving’s Richard III. 
is a scholarly work ; it is subtle, complete, and masterly. 
It is’a creation which will leave its mark on the Dramatic 
History of its century. There was great enthusiasm 
displayed, especially by the general body of the 
students assembled in the pit; and Mr. Irving was 
called after each act, and received a storm of applause.” 
Saunders’ News Letter says: — ‘We are not in 
Richard III. amazed by the profound psychological 
analysis of Hamlet and Macbeth, but we are dazzled 
by the gorgeous picture of English feudal life; stately 
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processions of kings, dukes, and cardinals pass before 
us as we are admitted to see the statuesque anguish 
of queens. It is because he has thoroughly grasped 
this distinction that Mr. Irving’s Richard is such a 
triumph. He no longer addresses himself to minute 
characterisation, but aims at giving a broad, clear 
icture. He is thoroughly imbued with the haughty 
chivalry of the Middle Ages. One would, at first, sup- 
pose that the sweetness and almost feminine tenderness 
which gives such a charm to his Hamlet would rather 
be an obstacle to the portraying of the remorseless 
usurper, but it should be remembered that pride of 
intellect, as Coleridge pointed out, is the characteristic 
of Richard, and that he exults in the artful assumption 
of those very qualities which are the most opposite to 
his nature. Buckingham says of him, as well we know, 
“ Your tenderness of heart, and gentle, kind, 
effeminate remorse,” and it is this charm of 
manner which goes far to palliate the improba- 
bilities of the scene of the wooing of Lady Anne, 
The house was raised to a painful pitch of excitement. 
We never saw a more seemingly intelligent audience. 
nor one more completely under the influence of a 
truly great fartist. Miss Neilson was at the Gaiety 
Theatre, and spite of the formidable rival attraction 
at the Royal, faced a good audience. 

The excellent representation of English opera by the 
Carl Rosa Company has, during the past week, filled 
the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, with appreciative 
audiences. On Wednesday was produced, for the first 
time in the town, Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor, 
adapted for the English stage by Mr. Henry Hersee. 
The opera was received with so much favour that it was 
reproduced last night with the same cast, which included 
Miss Julia Gaylord as Mrs. Ford, Miss Josephine York 
as Mrs. Page, Miss Cora Stuart (her first appearance 
here) as Anne Page, Mr. Aynsley Cook as Falstaff, Mr. 
C. Lyall as Slender, and Mr. J. W. Turner as Fenton. 
On Thursday, Auber’s Crown Diamonds; Friday, 
Benedict’s Lily of Killarney ; and on Saturday Verdi’s 
Trovatore were given. On Monday the desire of the 
Birmingham people to hear their townswoman, Miss 
Emma Beasley, Mr. Rosa’s new prima donna, was 
evinced by the very large audience, the largest of the 
short opera season, which assembled to greet her first 
appearance on the local lyric stage. Miss Beasley 
selected the part of Arline, in the Bohemian Girl, and 
was by no means unsuccessful. At the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre a sensational drama, Under the Gas- 
light, was revived. 

On Monday night Miss Bateman appeared at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, as Sarah Leeson, and was 
warmly welcomed. The company includes Mr. Odell 
and many of those who played in the piece in London. 
The Pink Dominos was in the bills at the Princess's, 
and Mr. Ciprico, late of the Surrey, is delighting the 
galleries at the Queen’s. Last week did not see any 
alteration in the bills of the Alexandra er of the Prince 
of Wales’ Theatre in Liverpool. Henry the Highth 
continues to draw good houses at the former, while, 
at the latter, the Pink Dominos, after keeping its 
place for the fortnight just ended, now gives way to 
Miss Jennie Lee and her companions in Jo. Meanwhile, 
the Amphitheatre has been well filled by Mr. Barry 
Sullivan, who hasevidently lost none of his popularity here. 
Of Shakspere, Mr. Sullivan has been appearing in 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and Richard ITI.; his greatest suc- 
cess is achieved in the last-named play, his least in the 
first. Want of subtlety is Mr. Sullivan’s chief defect, 
and is most noticeable in the part of the Dane. He 
has also appeared in The Stranger, The Gamester, and 
Richeliew ; but his reputation in Liverpool is due to 
his Shaksperian impersonations. Macbeth was credit- 
ably mounted, and fairly acted by the company in 
general. Miss Adeline Stanhope’s Lady Macbeth shows 
some promise, but is sadly marred by the melancholy 





cadences of voice which she considers expressive of deep 
feeling. 

Miss Wallis returned to Edinburgh, after an absence 
of nearly two years, on Monday evening, when she 
appeared at the Princess’s Theatre as Rosalind, in 
As You Like It, supported by Mr. E. Compton and 
Mr. A. D. McNeil as Orlando and Jaques respectively. 
Led Astray was revived at the Royal by Miss Helen 
Barry, Mr. J. B. Howard essaying the part of Rudolph 
Chaudvill. 

Mr. Buckstone is at Glasgow (Theatre Royal), Mr. 
Toole at Brighton, Miss Ada Cavendish at the Royal 
Opera House, Leicester, Mr. Forrester at Dundee, Miss 
Fanny Hughes at Scarborough, Mr. Clayton at Exeter, 
the Our Boys company at Glasgow (Gaiety Theatre), 
Mr. H. M. Pitt’s company at West Hartlepool, Miss 
Louise Hibbert at the New Theatre Royal, Bristol, 
Mdlle. Beatrice at Warrington, Miss Marriott at 
Bolton, Mrs. Rousby at Aberdeen, the Vokes family 


at Glasgow, and the Craven-Robertson company at 
South Shields, 





IN PARIS. 


—+1oe—— 


HE most important theatrical event of the past 
week was the revival at the Comédie Frangaise of 

M. Victor Hugo’s Hernani, first brought out at the 
same house nearly half a century ago. The character 
and history of this work are too well-known to call for 
more than a passing allusion now. Enough to say that 
Hernani is not unjustly regarded by the great majority 
of lettered Frenchmen as the Cid. of the nineteenth 
century, and that its production brought the contest 
between the classical and romantic schools of dramatic 
writing—a contest originating in the restless craving for 
change which led to the Revolution of 1789—to an 
issue in favour of the romantic. The play was carefully 
revived under Louis Phillippe and Napoleon III., but 
it was reserved for the present performances at the 
Comédie Frangaise to convey an adequate idea of it 
dramatic force and beauty. Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt 
appears as Dona Sol, a part by no means 
worthy of her talents. In all the pathetic 
passages she was profoundly touching, and there 
is no exaggeration in the statement that her éclairs of 
passion moved the audience like electrical currents. 
The success of the revival, however, is in great measure 
to be attributed to the Charles V. of M. Worms, who 
seems likely to gain one of the highest places among 
contemporary French actors. The make-up is so per- 
fect that the young sovereign of Castille seems so have 
risen from his tomb and stepped on the stage; the 
character is powerfully grasped, and as powerfully 
delineated ; every movement is distinguished by a 
simple yet truly royal dignity, and not a syllable of the 
dialogue is lost or even marred. In the long monologue 
at the tomb of Charlemagne, a monologue which in the 
hands of a man who was not an accomplished actor and 
elocutionist would be intolerably wearisome, M. Worms 
completely rivetted the attention of the audience, so 
exquisite was the art with which he delivered it. To 
sum up, M. Worms’ Charles V. is a performance which 
the historian of the French stage can hardly overlook 
when he writes of the year 1877. M. Mounet- 
Sully, as Hernani, is not so satisfactory. In the 
words of a not unfriendly critic, “carried away by the 
passion of the part, he accelerates his utterance 
to such an extent that much of what he said was almost 
unintelligible, and some passages seemed to be deli- 
berately slurred over in order that others might be 
brought out in bolder relief.” This procédé de diction 
should certainly not be tolerated at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, more especially when the piece represented 
happens to be a drama in verse, and the verses are 
among the finest which M. Victor Hugo has ever 
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penned. Moreover, the straining after effect displayed 
in M. Mounet-Sully’s attitudes and gestures was beneath 
the dignity of a talented artist, and more than once 
provoked a derisive smile. In spite of his bad elocu- 
tion and extravagance, however, his Hernani has many 
good points, and the sobriety, reserve, and force with 
which he gave the touching lines in the fifth act make 
us more impatient than ever as regards the “ roaring ” 
to which he too frequently descends. M. Maubant 
played Ruy Gomez in the last revival of Hernani, 
which took place in 1867. He now reappears in the 
part, and in the portrait scene of the third act created 
considerable effect. The mise-en-scéne, it need hardly 
be said, was admirable, the tableau at the end of the 
fourth act, upon the election of Charles V. to the 
Empire, being worthy of the former director of the 
opera. 

The Vaudeville, which is now as lucky as it used to 
be unfortunate, has scored another success with Le 
Club, a comedy in three acts by Messrs. Gondinet and 
Felix Cohen, which was produced on last Thursday 
evening before a brilliant assemblage. The new 
comedy is rather a picture of club life than a regularly 
constructed dramatic work. It has no plot, properly 
speaking, but the absence of a regular intrigue is hardly 
noticed by the audience, whose interest is kept alive 
throughout the whole course of a rather long 
piece by the brilliancy of the dialogue and the 
piquancy of the episodes which well illustrate the fast 
life of the French capital. The principal characters 
are three married couples, all more or less guilty of 
infidelity, and two young bachelors who appear to 
devote all their energies to the chasse aux femmes 
marves, that favourite pursuit of French youth. It 
would take more space than we have at our disposal 
to describe the relations of the various characters to one 
another. Suffice it to say that the tendency of the play 
is by no means immoral; the vices of club-life are 
pungently satirised, and the claims of the family are 
incidently put forward with much power. The second 
act passes in one of the principal clubs of Paris, and 
none but men appear on the stage throughout it. The 
fair sex has its revanche in the third act, which 
represents a charitable bazaar held in one of 
the rooms of the club, and the stage shines with 
splendid totlettes, which—but let us not try to describe 
the indescribable. The cast is worthy of the reputa- 
tion of the Vaudeville. M. Berton has a part which 
gives good scope for the display of his sympathetic 
talent. M. Dieudonné plays with his usual verve and 
brilliancy. M. Joumard, late of the Frangais, gives a 
very clever sketch of a husband who remains virtuous 
in spite of his desire to go astray. The leading ladies 
are Mdlle. Bartet and Mdlle. Réjane; the former has 
a part hardly worthy of her unquestionable powers, but 
the latter has a good opportunity for the display of her 
piquant vivacity. Mdlle. Kalb, a rising young actress, 
was much applauded in a subordinate part. 

On Friday a new comedy in two acts, by M. 
d’Ennery, entitled Les Mariages dautrefois, was pro- 
duced at the Gymnase with little success. The subject 
is so indelicate that we shall not attempt to describe 
the plot. Messrs. Ravel, Saint-Germain, Abel, and 


Achard, and Mdlle. Legault and Mdlle. Alice Regnault 
are in the cast. 








IN BERLIN. 


———_+e 


Q* the 15th inst. the great dramatic event of the 
season, the production of the whole series of 
Shakspere’s historical plays from Richard II. to 
Richard IlI., began with a very successful per- 
formance of the former play. The management of 
the Royal Playhouse have considerably reduced the 





prices of admission for these performances, and so 
great has been the demand for places, that it has 
been resolved to repeat the entire series in December, 
and again in January. The three parts of Henry VI. 
having in the German version been reduced into 
one drama, the series consists of only six performances : 
Richard II., Henry IV., part 1, Henry IV., part 2, 
Henry V., Henry VI., and Richard III, We cannot 
write the noble list of names without a sense of shame 
that it is in a foreign country that such tribute 
is paid to the great English dramatist, and that we 
cannot entertain any hope that the grand example 
set by the German national theatre will be followed by 
any English house. Berlin, however, has not been 
the first to set the example. In 1864, when Baron 
Dingelstedt, the present manager of the Vienna 
Burgtheater, was the director of the Weimar Court 
Theatre, the whole series of the “ Histories” was pro- 
duced on seven consecutive evenings, Henry VI. being 
then played in two parts, and the performance was, 
we believe, repeated more than once. Last year, 
Baron Dingelstedt distinguished his season at the 
Vienna Burgtheater by the same glorious feat. At the 
Berlin Royal Playhouse, the “ Histories” are not played 
on consecutive evenings, but are separated from one 
another by performances of the common German reper- 
tory. The series opened under the happiest auspices with 
a very successful performance of Richard JI. Still more 
succesful were the performances of the first and second 
parts of Henry IV., which are more popular than the 
other plays, owing to the presence of Sir John Falstaff, 
that most perfect of comic creations. Herr Doring, 
who used to play the part in Berlin, is now incapacitated 
by age, and his place is filled by Herr Oberlaender, who 
on this occasion played Falstaff for the first time with 
decided success. His make-up was excellent, and he 
missed none of the comic effects of the réle, but his 
humour is perhaps rather too dry for the jovial sack- 
drinking knight. Dame Quickly found an excellent 
representative in Fraulein Bergmann. In the second 
part Fraulein Reichardt played Doll Tearsheet very 
cleverly, and Herr Hilt] quite entered into the spirit of 
the grotesque Pistol. Herr Ludwig gave a very fresh 
and attractive impersonation of Prince Henry; Herr 
Klein was a dignified Henry IV., and Herr Krause a 
very efficient Justice Shallow. Herr Urban, though a 
competent actor, spoiled his Percy by over-vehemence, 
but Lady Percy found a quite satisfactory representative 
in Fraulein Meyer. Without specifying the names of 
the minor actors, we may state that the performances 
were on the whole excellent, and do great credit to the 
Royal Playhouse, which seems to have roused itself 
from its sloth for this great occasion. Let us hope that 
it will not soon relapse into its old course, but that this 
effort will have a permanent effect upon its fulfilment 
of the grand functions entrusted to it as a national 
theatre. 

At the Belle-Alliance Theatre, Herr Otto Lehfeld has 
been fulfilling a successful engagement. His Duke of 
Gloster in Richard III. is a remarkable impersona- 
tion, and was very warmly applauded. At the Royal 
Opera, Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte was played last week 
for the first time for many years. The performance 
was excellent throughout. Fraulein Lehmann’s Dolores 
was a most natural and effective impersonation, while 
her singing left nothing to be desired. Herr Salomon’s 
Onofrio and Fraulein Grossi’s Isabella may also be 
selected for special praise. 








IN MILAN. 





+ ee four performances for which Madame Patti 
was engaged at La Scala produced such satis- 
factory results, that the diva has been induced to give 
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four additional representations, two of La Traviata 
and two of Jl Barbiere—her impersorations of Violetta 
and Rosina having proved more attractive than those 
of Margherita in Faust and Leonora in Jl Trovatore. 
The music of the last-named opera is, in the opinion of 
Milanese musicians, little suited to the voice and style 


of Madame Patti, and we think Londoners will agree in . 


this view. During the first three acts of the opera 
the great singer was, of course, applauded; but the 
plaudits were faint in comparison with those delirious 
outbursts of enthusiasm which greeted her efforts as 
Violetta and Rosina. The fourth act produced a 
greater impression, and the “ Miserere” excited much 
applause. Signor Nicolini was the Manrico, and sang 
the music with good effect, while Signora Stella 
Bonheur was an excellent Azucena; but Signor Giral- 
doni was very unequal as the Conte di Luna. Madame 
Patti’s engagement ends to-night (Wednesday) with 
Il Barbiere. The prices of admission were lowered 
for the additional performances. 

This month of November will long remain famous 
in the theatrical annals of Milan, for while the presence 
of Madame Patti has rendered the season at La Scala 
unusually brilliant, the other theatres have been vieing 
with one another in the production of novelties, and as 
the great star only appeared twice a week they have 
profited on the intervening evenings from the great 
influx of strangers attracted to Milan by the alluring 
bill of fare at the opera. The opera season at the Dal 
Verme Theatre is only second in brilliancy to that at 
La Scala. On the 18th inst. a new opera, by Signor 
Ponchielli, the composer of the Promessi Syposi, was 
produced with great success. Lina, as it is called, isin 
three acts, and contains much that is destined to be- 
come very popular. Detached melodies in it are quite 
worthy of Bellini, and cannot fail to render it popular with 
the mass, but the new opera is less satisfactory to the 
cultivated musician, as it lacks unity of style, and is 
an unequal production. A very effective overture set 
the public in good humour, and copious applause accom- 
panied the performance from beginning toend. A duet 
between the lovers,a chorus of peasants and a vocal 
mazurka, were the most successful features of the work, 
but many other pieces were warmly applauded. Signora 
Brambilla-Ponchielli filled the title-réle, and brought 
out all its beauties with Ler fine voice and pathetic 
acting. The other parts were less satisfactorily filled 
by Signora Riccardi, and Signori Vincentelli and Ber- 
tolasi. The composer was called before the curtain 
about thirty times. 

At the Manzoni Theatre, the Bellotti-Bon company 
are attracting good houses, and the leading actress, 
Signora Virginia Marini, has gained for herself the title 
of the Patti of actresses. Due Dame has been the 
greatest success of the season, and has been played eight 
times, but not on consecutive evenings, as the company 
have a large repertory and seek to attract the public by 
frequent changes of programme. Signor Marenco’s new 
comedy Valentina, on the other hand, has proved a 
failure. It is a rather puerile production, and is 
utterly deficient in originality. The next novelty is to 
be Signor Giacosa’s Fratello @ armi, recently produced 
at Turin with success, and subsequently performed at 
Naples and Rome with still greater success. A new 
work by Signor Castelvecchio, entitled Fiine, has been 
read to the company, and will shortly be produced with 
Signora Marini in the title-rdle. 

The Teatro Milanese is devoted to ‘performances 
in the Milanese dialect. A version by Signor Arrighi 
of M. Sardou’s Andreina is one of the most noteworthy 
productions of the present season. The title-réle was 
filled by Signora Emma Ivon, a rising young actress, 
who realised the character thoroughly, and played with 
much natural force. In a new comedy by Signor 
Duroni, entitled Chi sprezza ama, Signor Ferravilla has 
obtained considerable success. 





IN NEW YORK. 

ee advices brought to us by the mail which arrived 

the day before yesterday from New York are 
full of interest. On the evening of the 12th inst., Miss 
Mary Anderson made her début in New York at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre; Marriage was replaced at 
Wallack’s Theatre by Mr. Marshall’s False Shame; 
Madame Janauschek opened an engagement at the 
Broadway Theatre; a drama of a somewhat startling 
description was brought out at Niblo’s ; and last, but not 
least, Miss Lydia Thompson appeared at the Eagle 
Theatre. Two nights afterwards, the Mother’s Secret— 
a close translation of M. Sardou’s Seraphine—was pro- 
duced at the Union Square Theatre, with Mr. Coghlan 
at the head of the cast. The theatrical season of 
1877-78, indeed, has now fairly set in. 

Miss Anderson, of the whose youth, beauty, and clever- 
ness the critics and scribblers alike of the West and 
South have been raving for the past year or two, made her 
début as Pauline in the Lady of Lyons. Governor 
Tilden, Mayor Ely, Chief-Justice Daly, Rev. H. W. 
Bellows, Mr. W. W, Story, and Mr. Joaquin Miller 
were present. In the Lady of Lyons, as the World 
remarks, Miss Anderson’s natural advantages appeal 
strongly in her favour. Handsome, stately, command- 
ing, womanly, and very young, she immediately satisfies 
the eye. Having a rich and powerful voice, which she 
knows how to modulate to express tender as well as 
violent emotions, she immediately satisfies the ear. 
Judged by a standard suited to her youth and inex- 
perience she satisfies the mind. She possesses a strong 
dramatic instinct directed by a quick intelligence. 
Hence her reading and action are invariably pleasing to 
the educated listener. With these qualifications and the 
ambition to become a tragédienne (as evidenced by the 
r6les she assumes) it is no wonder that everybody who sees 
her becomes her admirer, and sincerely desires —as the 
late Charlotte Cushman is reported to have done—o 
encourage her in her lofty aims. But let us speak of 
her Pauline. In the earlier scenes she fell below 
expectation, but on the return to Melnotte’s cottage, 
Miss Anderson showed great power. When Pauline’s 
agony became intense, the tragic fire of the young 
actress came out. More affectionate, more womanly 
than Bulwer’s Pauline, perhaps, in the midst of her 
passion, she succeeded in depicting a Pauline of real 
flesh and blood, truthful while poetical, strong, dignified, 
grand. Her apparent constraint had been caused by 
the effort to reserve her forces, so that she was able to 
rise to an artistic climax and carry her audience by 
storm. Her début in New York must be pronounced 
successful. 

The revival of Mr. Marshall’s delightful comedy 
seems likely to compensate Mr. Lester Wallack for the 
dismal failure of Marriage. Mr. H. J. Montague, of 
course, is the Lord Chilton, a part with which his name 
will long remain associated. It is evident that in this 
character he reaches most nearly his own idea of the 
hero, lover, and dandy. It is a graceful, romantic part, 
and he plays it gracefully and makes it romantic. The 
New York papers speak highly of the dramatic and 
literary merits of the play. Perhaps,” says the 
World, “the main beauty of the piece, next to the 
excellence of the moral it conveys, is the sparkling and 
witty dialogue, which, well spoken, as it is at,;Wallack’s, 
is a source of constant pleasure.” Miss Rose Coghlan 
was the Magdalen Atherleigh, and played with her 
usual taste and power. 

The ‘piece selected by Madame Janauschek for her 
re-appearance at the Broadway Theatre was an adapta- 
tion of Bleak House, called Chesney Wold. Here she 
doubles the characters of Lady Deadlock and Hortense, 
characters differing so widely that success would be 
impossible to any except the highest order of ability. 
But, as one of the best of New York critics says, her 
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success is complete. There is no touch of nature be- 
tween Lady Deadlock and Hortense that betrayed their 
kinship. Each character was so independent of the 
other that it became difficult, particularly in the last 
act, to believe that they were by the same person. 
Hortense—earnest, malicious, not vulgar, yet common, 
with all the vivacity of the Frenchwoman—formed the 
strongest possible contrast to the proud, reserved, and 
icy Lady Deadlock. Mme. Janauschek’s personations 
in Chesney Wold will take rank among the triumphs 
of the stage, and if they do not rival in grandeur her 
Brunhilde, they are more real, more human, more 
likely to touch the heart. 

Mr. Fleming could not have hit upon a better time 
than the present to bring out his “grand temperance 
drama,” entitled The Drunkard’s Home. When the 
temperance people have acquired such strength as to 
be able to shut up all the bar-rooms on Sundays, and 
rigidly enforce laws which had hitherto remained 
almost a dead letter, it is no wonder that the public 
flock to Niblo’s to have depicted before them the 
worst horrors of intemperance. The Drunkard’s Home 
is another edition of Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, as 
originally dramatised from T. 8. Arthur’s novel of that 
name. Mr. Fleming has added to the contemporaneous 
interest of the piece by infusing a good deal more 
mettle into it—that is to say, additional bar-room 
“rows,” and a few more downright murders. This 
appeared to be very pleasing to most of the audience, 
although some meekly protested against “so much 
killin’ business.” The story of The Drunkard’s Home 
may be told in a few words. The drunkard, having 
been ejected in a state of delirium tremens from his 
favourite publichouse, staggers home. His child dies 
before his eyes, and he thereupon registers a solemn 
vow to live soberly for the future. Meanwhile terrible 
work is going on at the tavern where the drunkard had 
been ruined. One man is stabbed to death, and his 
slayer is hanged after an exciting chase. The pro- 
prietor of the place himself is killed by his own son 
with a whisky bottle, to say nothing of the numerous 
skulls fractured with chairs and other convenient means 
of assault. Mr. Fleming represents the drunkard with 
some force. 


ae of The Worker’s Secret is reserved for next 
week. 








EN PASSANT. 


+ 


, Prince and Princess of Wales went to the Olympic 
Theatre on Saturday night. 


THE furore created by Madame Patti at Milan was at 
its height when our last letters from that city were 
despatched. In addition to the serenade and illuminations 
of which we spoke last week, she has been féted by the 
Princess Margherita at Monza, and a gentlemen who had 
declared in a café that he liked Galletti better than Patti 
was challenged to a duel by and had to fight an ardent 
admirer of the latter lady—fortunately, without a very 
serious result. 


Tue audiences which assembled in the Belfast Theatre 
when Mr. Irving played there are described by all the 
newspapers as unprecedentedly large. During his perform- 
ance of Richard III., an unwelcome accident occurred on 
the stage: In the fight with Richmond his sword broke 
before he had made more than one or two passes, and this 
necessarily robbed the performance of some of its effect. 


Moutz. Saran BernnarptT is engaged upon a bust of 


Félicien David, undertaken at the instance of the French 
Government. 





Sienor Savini will appear at the Salle Ventadour on 


the 3rd of December. His engagement is to extend to 
the 14th. 


Mapame Nitsson has completed her engagement at 
Moscow, and is now in St. Petersburg. 


MapamMe GersTER-GARDINI, at the conclusion of her 
engagement in Russia, will, at the express request of the 
Emperor William, repair to Berlin, where she is to receive 
£210 for each performance she sings in Italian. His 
Majesty refuses to have Madame Patti at his state concerts, 
saying her terms are monstrously high. 


Tue Westminster play this year will be the Adelphi, the 
dates fixed for the representations being the 13th, the 18th, 
and the 20th December. 


In consequence of an ulcerated sore throat, Mr. Sothern 
has had to discontinue performances of the Crushed T'ra- 
gedian at the Park Theatre, New York. Before leaving 
for England he will play at Philadelphia. 


M. Vicror Hueco directed the last rehearsals of Her- 
nani for the present revival of that play at the Comédie 
Frangaise, as had been arranged. 


Miss Crara Morris and her husband have been the 
guests of Don Piatt. 


Tue students at Upsala are about to perform an almost for- 
gotten"play—Vitulus; or, the Merry Story of a Churl named 
Corcebus, and how he was sold as an Ass, written about two 
hundred years ago by Christoffer Morzeus, Warden of the 
High School in Nyképing. The piece was frequently per- 
formed bythe author’s pupils, and the names in one cast 
are preserved in a copy which has just been brought to 
light. 

Yer another clergyman defending the stage! The Rev. 
John Hunter, of York, recently delivered a lecture on the 
drama, in the course of which he said it was a poor recom- 
pense for the self-devotion of Signor Salvini, Mr. Irving, 
and Mr. Jefferson to the higher forms of dramatic art to 
confound them with mean and money-getfing debasers of 
the art. Rightly directed, the stage might become a 
valuable teacher and a powerful educator. 


Tue death of M. Theodore Barritre conveys a lesson to 
travellers. Its cause was a cold caught through a draught 
at a railway station. 

Mop... ALBAN! is in Italy. 


Tne eldest daughter of Signor Rossi has married Signor 
Angelo Modigliani, a wealthy Florentine merchant. Her 
dowry is £8,000. 


Miss Kare Frety’s lecture at St. George’s Hall on 
Dickens seemed to delight everybody present, on account 
of both its matter and the manner in which it was delivered. 
We hear that Mr. Hermann Vezin, Dr. Westland Marston, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, Mr. Francillon, and other competent 
judges nearly stumbled over each other in their haste to 
congratulate Miss Field on her success. The lecture is to 
be repeated at Sadler’s Wells on the 2nd December. 


RECENTLY, during a premiére in Paris, a pretty young 
actress advanced to the front of the stage in an exquisile 
new costume. “That must have cost 3,000 francs!” said 
audibly a lady who sat with her husband in the front row. 
“No, no; only 2,500,” he said mechanically. Then he 
found her eye was upon him, as the Laboucherean eye, 
according to its respected proprietor, is upon an eminent 
musical critic. No sooner were the gentleman and his 
wife outside the"theatre than—but we will “draw a veil” 
over what followed. 
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THE following startling advertisement— startling, from 
the unusual frankness it displays—appeared under the 
head of Queen’s Theatre in Friday’s newspapers :—“ The 
management has much pleasure to state that Russia will be 
played for the last time this evening, this piece having been 
condemned both by the critics and the public (notwith- 
standing its excellent scenery and acting), owing to its 
construction and dialogue.” Mr. Farnie’s feelings on 
reading these words may possibly be imagined, but 
certainly not described. 

Miss Poors, the ballad-singer, broke her leg on the 
14th inst., through stepping between a train and the plat- 
form of the Langley-railway station, near where she 
resides. 

Tue Right Reverend Bishop who went to the Aquarium 
Theatre, during the run of Liz, with a couple of orders, 
writes to explain that he could not have become a Bishop 
had he not taken them. 


Tue possessors of any letters from, or information relat- 
ing to, the late Mr. Compton would confer a great fayour 
on his family by forwarding such letters or information to 
Mr. C. G. Compton, 12, Stanford-road, Kensington. Letters 
will be duly returned after transcription. 


One of the regular semi-monthly dinners of the Lotos 
Club in New York was held on the evening of the 10th 
inst., the special feature being a reception to Mr. Farjeon 
and Mr, Joseph Jefferson, Over 100 members sat down 
et the table, and nearly forty more were unable to obtain 
seats. The room was lighted with candles, the mirrors at 
either end prolonging a view of the scene to an indefinite 
length. The table was exquisitely decorated with flowers, 
prominent among the designs being two small canoes, one 
bearing the inscription, “Rip,” and the other, ‘ Blade o’ 
Grass,” in honour of the guests of the evening, Messrs. 
Farjeon and Jefferson. Among those present, in addition 
to the invited guests, were Dr. L. Hammond, Mr. George 
Fawcett Rowe, Mr. J. F. Cropsey, Mr. Frederick C. 
Harriott, and Mr. George H. Story. 


“THE ‘happy thought’ of establishing a journal like 
yours,” writes “H. 8.” to us from Oxford, “dates back 
upwards of a hundred and twenty years ago. I find that, 
at that period, Theophilus Cibber, in one of his dissertations 
delivered before an audience of that day, says:—“I have 
heard a weekly paper will be published, entitled The Theatre, 
wherein no mean art will be used to prejudice the public 
in favour of an unworthy author or actor; nor will any 
writer or performer, of any degree of merit, be depreciated 
through the wantonness of mirth, or to gratify the vanity or 
spleen of another. "Whenever this paper appears— 


‘ Dread it, ye dunces, and dramatic drones ! 
Tremble, ye tyrants on theatric thrones !’” 


Mr. HottinesHeaD writes to contradict the report that 
the Lord Chamberlain had caused a certain song to be 
expunged from Little Doctor Faust. ‘Mr. Byron,” says 
Mr. Hollingshead, “is incapable of writing, and Miss 
Farren of singing, any song likely to offend the most 
fastidious guardian of public morality.” The report, we 
think, was first set agoing by Mr. Labouchere’s journal. 


THE following story of Mr. Sothern is told in Harper's 
Bazaar :—On one occasion, when driving out with Mrs. 
John Wood, with whom he was acting at the time, he 
stopped, and with his companion entered an ironmonger’s 
shop. Advancing to the counter, he said, “ Macaulay's 
History?” The shop-keeper explained that he kept an 
ironmongering establishment. ‘Well, it don’t matter 
whether it is bound in calf or not,” answered the customer. 





“ But, sir, this is not a bookseller’s.” ‘It don’t matter 
how you put it up,” says Sothern; “a piece of brown 
paper—the sort of a thing you would give your own 
mother.” “Sir!” bawled the shop-keeper, “ we—don’t— 
keep—it! No books; this is an ironmongering shop.” 
“‘ Yes,” says Sothern, “the binding differs, but I’m not 
particular—as long as I have a fly-leaf, don’t you know.” 
“Sir!” fairly screamed the shop-keeper, “can’t you see we 
keep no books? This is an ironmonger’s shop!” “ Cer- 
tainly,” said Sothern, seating himself, “T’ll wait for it.” 
Believing that his customer was either hopelessly deaf or 
equally mad, the man called another from the end of the 
store, and explained that he could do nothing with the 
gentleman, ‘ What do you wish, sir?” shouted the second 
man advancing. “I should like,” says Sothern, quietly, 
‘a small plain file about so long.” “Certainly, sir,” said 
the man, casting upon bewildered No. 1 a glance of the 
most unmitigated disgust. Mrs. Wood here gave way. 


Tue next number of the Cornhill Magazine will contain 
an elaborate study of the author of the Orphan and Venice 
Preserved. The author, Mr. Edmund W. Gosse, has had 
access to hitherto unknown MS. relating to the subject, 
and has carefully explored the literature of the times in 
which Otway lived. In opposition to all the poet’s editors, 
Mr. Gosse, we believe, will maintain that erotic Friendship 
was written by the same hand which drew Monimia and 
Belvidera. This play was printed early in the eighteenth 
century as Otway’s last work, but has never been repre- 
sented. In truth, it is a very indifferent piece, and the 
manuscript (found amongst the poet’s papers after his 
death), was not in his handwriting. The scene is laid in 
Britain. 


In most theatres at which Mr. Barry Sullivan is engaged, 
according to the Liverpoo! Albion, an instrument facetiously 
termed the “ Barryometer” is in use. The instrument con- 
sists of a dial, the circumference of which bears at equal 
distances the words, “ Amiable,” “ Lively,” ‘ Crusty,” 
“Very Crusty,” “Angry,” “Very Angry,” “ Passion 
Rising,” and “ Mad.” There is a hand fixed in the centre 
of the dial, and this is manipulated by the prompter or 
some other official, in a manner to indicate exactly 
the state of the tragedian’s temper. Depending on the 
“ Barryometer,” the actors, who as a rule do not regard 
Mr. Sullivan with any degree of tenderness, regulate their 
demeanour towards him. 


- In this age of puffing, it is a novelty to find an actor 
confessing failure. Herr Norrenberg, of the Dresden Court 
Theatre, who is at present fulfilling a short engagement at 
the Vienna Burgtheater, where he appeared on the 19th 
inst. as Mortimer in Schiller’s Maria Stwart, sent the 
following telegram to the Dresden papers :—I owe it to 
the Dresden public, who have always been so kind to me, 
to let them know that I had no success as Mortimer. To- 
morrow I appear in Der Geigenmacher von Cremona.” 


M. Orrensacu’s delicacy of ear is well known, and it 
is possible that the following story, which is now going 
the round of the Paris clubs, may be true. He had lately 
dismissed a very sharp valet, and on being asked for a 
character for him, replied in very laudatory terms. “ Why, 
then, did you dismiss him?” it was asked. “Well, you 
see,” said the master, “he used to always beat my clothes 
outside my door, and I never could get him to do it 
in time.” 

Tuts is the style of criticism that a certain theatrical 
newspaper dishes up for its readers:—Mr. A. was not 
without merit ; Mr. B. was not. bad ; Miss C. was amusing ; 
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Miss D. was clever ; Mr. E. was animated ; Mr. F.’s acting 
was a treat of no mean order; Mr. G. was tolerably 
efficient ; Mr. H. exhibited talent ; Mr. I. was gentlemanly ; 
Mr. J. was passable; Mr. K. was middling; Mr. L. found 
favour; Mr. M. was heard to advantage; Mr. N. was at 
home ; Miss O. was lively ; Miss P. was lachyrmose ; Mr. 
Q. shone ; Miss R. was lacking; Mr. S. met with accept- 
ance; Mr. T. exerted himself; and so on through the 
alphabet. 

Tue New York World, and other papers, take notice of 
a letter recently published in London from “An Old Man 
with a Beard,” who inquires whether Miss Neilson and 
Mrs. Kendal meant what they said when they came before 
the curtain on two separate occasions, to wit :—I would 
kiss as many as had beards that pleased me and com- 
plexions that liked me, and I am sure as many as have 
good beards or good faces will, for my kind offer, when I 
curt’sy, bid me farewell.” He thinks such a declaration 
“gushing” and “transatlantic,” but wants to be counted 
in if there is any kissing going on. Our opinion is that 
neither one of the actresses meant what she said, and the 
“Old Man with a Beard” must content himself with 
kisses “by hopeless fancy feigned on lips that are for 
others.” The grave considerations leading us to this con- 
clusion may be briefly stated. The “gushing” and “ trans. 
atlantic” declaration is made in the epilogue to As You 
Like It, where the boy who has played the part of Rosalind 
is supposed to come forward, partly in his own proper 
person and partly in character, and deliver a light and airy 
address to the audience. The condition on which he 
makes the kissing proposition is “if I were a woman,” and 
as he is not a woman he is perfectly safe in promising what 


he pleases. To be perfectly safe, however, it might be well 


for all pretty actresses to change the proviso when speak- 
ing this epilogue and say “if I were a mermaid,” or some 
such binding phrase. No paper faithful to the high mission 
of the press can shirk the discussion of these intricate 
and delicate problems of daily life and love. 


In reference to a paragraph which appeared in The 
Theatre a few weeks ago, we are asked to state that the 
author of the pamphlet called The Fashionable Tragedian 
never painted a picture in his life, and that no pamphlet 
against Scotch artists has been embellished with caricatures 
by Mr. George Halkett. The latter gentleman writes to 
deny that he had a share in the authorship of The Fashion- 
able Tragedian, but on reading the paragraph again he 
may discover that we did not say that he had. The authors 
of the pamphlet, we now have reason ‘to believe, are Mr. 
Archer and Mr. Low, respectively the art critic and 
theatrical critic on the staff of the Hdinburgh Evening 
News. 

Last year Mr. Mapleson’s company included a Malle, 
Bronzini. Not being successful, she allowed her engage 
ment to be cancelled. Recently, under the name of Malle. 
Maria Litta, she appeared at the Thédtre Italien on the 
10th inst. as Lucia, and was almost rapturously praised by 
the musical critics of Paris. In the interim, no doubt, she 
had studied assiduously, and under efficient guidance. She 
is an American. 

THERE has been a little storm behind the scenes at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre because Mr. Mapleson asked Madlle. 
Rodani to sing Astrifiammante. The lady deemed the 
part unworthy of her, and wanted to take Mdlle. Marimon’s 
part. Mr. Mapleson is standing upon his rights in the 
matter. 

Tue letters addressed, between 1808 and 1830, by 
Goethe to Fritz Schlosser and Frau V. Laroche, have just 





been published at Stuttgart. The volume is embellished 
by a lithograph of a portrait by Goethe’s own hand of 
Schlosser’s father, and a portrait of the dramatist painted 
by Kugelgen in 1810. 


Mrs. E. L. Davenport, who is in her fifty-seventh year, 
again became a mother a few days before the death of her 
husband, but the infant did not live. 


Here is a specimen of what in too many provincial 
journals is called dramatic criticism :—‘“ Miss Neilson’s 
acting throughout the comedy of As You Like It is 
informed with a sense of proportions of beautiful outlines 
and of delicate and yet vivid colour, which recals the 
the drawing on a Greek vase, or the horses sculptured on 
the frieze of the Parthenon. The art of Miss Neilson has 
all the charm of sunshine ; it is as keen, as polished, and as 
flexible as a Damascus blade.” This stuff was printed a 
week or two ago in the Glasgow Citizen. 


Mr. AnD Mrs. W. J. FLoRENcE made a contract to open 
one Monday at Macauley’s Theatre, Cincinnati, but on the 
previous Thursdayj their agent telegraphed that, owing to 
the illness of Mrs. Florence, they could not leave until 
Monday, but would open on the Tuesday. Mr. Macauley 
suspecting something wrong, telegraphed to a well-informed 
person in New York, asking how Mrs. Florence was. This 
person saw Mrs. Florence on Thursday evening on the 
stage of the Eagle, quite as well as she ever was in her 
life. Macauley, on being informed of this, telegraphed 
that if they could not come on Monday they need not come 
at all. Mrs. Florence suddenly got well. 


Mr. Joun Drean Stockton, the American dramatic 
critic and dramatist, died at Philadelphia on the 3rd inst. 
Half-brother of the late Rev. Thomas Stockton, he was 
born in 1836, and, having received an excellent education 
at the Central High School, became a journalist before he 
had arrived at man’s estate. He was a miscellaneous 
writer, but it was as chief dramatic critic of the Vew York 
Herald that he was principally known. Mr. Stockton’s 
health had been delicate foy some time past, and in Febru- 
ary last his eyesight failed him almast entirely. He perse- 
vered at his work, however, until a few weeks ago, when, 
yielding to the importunities of his friends, he went home 
to Philadelphia to rest. When the German Opera Com- 
pany opened at the Academy of Music on the evening of 
Monday, October 8th, he attended the performance for the 
purpose of sending the Herald a criticism of the opera. He 
was caught in a violent storm, and from that time sank 
rapidly. He was the author of Fow and Goose and a farce 
entitled Dickey’s Wooing, both of which are in the reper- 
tory of Mr. J. 8. Clarke. 


M. Lecoxte De Liste’s drama of Frédégonde will not 
be finished for some months, the author having undertaken 
to write the libretto for M. Servais’s opera, Jone. 


An historical tragedy, by Mr. Wrinsett Boneding, called 
Nine Days a Queen, will shortly be published. The central 
figure in it, as may be inferred from the title, is Lady Jane 
Grey. 

Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. In New 
York, on November 15th, made its first appearance the 
Illustrated Dramatic and Sporting News. In its opening 
“ salutatory ” address it intends to be an improvement upon 
what it calls “its London namesake,” for it promises that 
“the criticisms will be written in decent English.” One 
paragraph, however, is quite worthy of “its London name- 
sake.” ‘‘ We intend to fight windmills, and hunt Will-o- 
the-wisps into the bog of ignorance which evolves them.” 


| As it has engaged “competent writers to handle their 
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specialities,” we confidently look forward to some 


amusement. 


Tue editor of the Sporting and Ungrammaitic irately 
boasts his knowledge of horse-collar business. 


Surely ass 
choler business is more in his way. 


TuE Sporting and Ungrammatic News publishes every 
week several columns of puerile paragraphs called Circular 
Notes. The word “Circular ” is understoood to refer the 
tradesmanlike English in which these flash notes are 
written. Perhaps the editor's dry nurse will kindly 
interpret the following extract :—“ For it is obvious that if 
the police had a more intelligent appreciation of what was 
required to furnish forth an adequate description of ‘the 
missing party,’ this latter would take a very different shape 
from the meagre catalogue of clothes and statement of 
height and probable weight which it most frequently 
assumes.” 


A SINGULAR episode occurred last week at the Sheffield 
Theatre, where Mr. R. South’s Opera Bouffe Company have 
been performing. Miss Patty Laverne is the prima donna 
of the company ; and though the Opera of Pom, in which 
she was announced to appear, had commenced, she refused 
to go on the stage, and ultimately the curtain had to be 
lowered, and money returned to the audience. A franceas 
dispute with Mr. South is said to be the cause of her some- 
what extraordinary conduct. So says an Irish contemporary, 
though what a “franceas” dispute may be we are left to 
conjecture. A dispute about Pom ought surely to end 
apple-ly. 

THERE once was an actor named Righton, 
Who went for sea-bathing to Brighton ; 
But he sat on the pier, 

And, dropping a tear, 

Lamented he wasn’t a Triton. 

Tue Cambridge Amateur Dramatic Society have been 
playing Mr. Tom Taylor’s comic drama A Nice Firm. A 
Nice Firm must be Gatti’s. 


Wuen Mr. Horace Wigan, at bis benefit, at Drury Lane, 
said, “I only speak right on,” he did not allude to the 
popular manager of the Globe Theatre. 


Miss Auice May is very lively in The Sorcerer, As the 
“ well of English ” says ‘“ May will have no slogardie.” 

Ir is reported that Messrs. Reece and Farnie are re- 
writing Hamlet. 

Mr. D’Ovty Carre reminds one of a menu on a napkin. 

“Love Wixs” is to be played to-morrow at the Crystal 
Palace. Will Mr. Savile Clarke kindly tell us at what 
donkey-race sort of game “love” wins? 


Mr. Byron suggested to the actor who told him that he 
had made a’ property nose of tissue paper—“ atischu” 
paper. By a printer's error, the word rose was substituted 
last week for nose. As Moore said :— 


“When I talked of the dew-drops on freshly blown roses. 
The nasty things printed it “ freshly blown noses.”: 


Dappy LonciecsHEAD plays the Grasshopper at the 
Gaiety about the first week in December. 


Some gentleman, who entertains a decided objection to 


Shakspere. and “all his works,” intends to start a “ Bard 
Abolition Society.” 


THERE is good news for the Reeces, Alberys, Farnies, et 
hoc genus omne. There is to be an extensive sale of plots at 
Portsmouth. Considering the number of characters, too, 


that are lost in that town, there is some chance of picking 
up a few. 





Mr. Tooue has been giving his entertainment at Perth. 
In the first part of it Mr. Toole appears in ordinary evening 
dress, One night a stubborn Scot made his way out after 
sitting patiently for ten minutes, and exclaimed: “ Gie me 
back my siller. I didna pay siller to hear a parson 
lecturin’,” and as he could not be persuaded that Mr. 
Toole was other than a parson, his shilling was returned 
to him. 

THERE is a singer at Her Majesty’s Theatre whose name 
is Signor Galassii He ought certainly to be the husband 
of Miss Julia Stewart, of the Haymarket, for there is no 
sort of doubt that she is a gay lassie. 


Mr. HERMANN VezIN had a narrow escape on Friday. 
He was crossing the Strand, when he was knocked down by 
a cart, driven by a boy. Mr. Vezin happily escaped with- 
out injury. A bystander said to the boy, ‘“ Do you know 
who that is you’ve nearly killed? That is Mr. Vezin, the 
actor!” “Is it?” said the boy, “I wish I’d aknowed ; 
I'd a-arst him for a horder.” This is nearly as cold- 
blooded as the story of the Olympic. Two young gentle- 
men, of the ’Arry type, met in Drury-lane. Says one, “I 
say, Bill, what’s the fire?” ‘ Why, it’s the "Lympic a 
burning.” “The ’Lympic. Wotashame! Just my luck. 
I ’ad a horder for Toosday.” 


“ Mayrair ” has a notice of the Sorcerer, in which occurs 
the following gem :—“ The dignified old baronet chooses 
for his spouse Mrs, Partlet, the pew-opener, a clean and 
tidy widdy, but by no means his equal in station.” This 
information is really acceptable. We should not be sur- 
prised if the writer were to stigmatise a marriage between 
the Princess Beatrice and Mr. Macdermot as a mésalliance. 


Boston boasts an Association for Reforming the Theatre. 
The “gent in the aisle seat” of the New York Dramatic News 
says that when Pink Dominos was played at Boston, “ the 
only trouble with the reform chaps was trying to supply 
them with orders enough.” 


‘Poor Mr. Edwin Adams!” Why, in the name of 
common-sense, “ poor?” When a man dies we charitably 
hope that he has gone to another and a better world. Is 
he to be commiserated for that? If it is intended to convey 
that the deceased has gone to another but not to a better 
world—all right. “Poor Mr. Adams,” indeed! Poor 
pond-pated reporter, rather. N.B.—Pond: shallow and 
muddy. 


Tue scene is the Junior Garrick Club :—Adonis (lan- 
guidly, to club waiter): Do you know, waiter, that 
I’ve rung this bell twenty times?” Waiter: ‘“ Yes, sir.” 
A.: “Then why did you not answer it?” Waiter: “I 
thought it was the bell-hanger, sir!” 


“Wer blankets are always to be kept at the wings of 
the theatre,” saith the Lord Chamberlain. Quite so; and 
if that does not impart a little sprightliness to some 
gentlemen we know, we shall at least be rid of their 
benumbing influence, and be sure the stage carpenters will 
soon make something useful of them. 


Tue piece in which Mr. Toole is to reappear at the 
Globe Theatre will, we believe, be Artful Cards. 


Mr. FranK MarsHatt has at length completed a new 
comedy, which is to be brought out at the Aquarium 
Theatre. 

Mr. HottincsHeap will have a pantomime at the Gaiety 
Theatre, but it will be played in the afternoon instead of in 
the evening. 


Mr. Farren has decided to remain at the Vaudeville 
Theatre. 
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Mr. Cuartes CALvert is endeavouring to form a limited 
company for the purchase of the Prince’s Theatre, Man- 
chester. 


Tue Theatre Royal at Worcester has been totally des- 
troyed by fire. Last Friday night it was played in by 
Mr. Elphinstone’s Pygmalion and Galetea company. Early 
the next morning it was found to be on fire, and despite 
the exertions made to subdue the flames, the building was 
gutted. It was built in 1874 on the model of the Gaiety 
Theatre. 

Last Thursday, at a Justice of Peace Court, at Glasgow, 
Mr. James Collins applied for a dramatic licence for the 
Princess’s Theatre, Govan. Mr. William Miller presided. 
Several of the justices opposed the application, and 
Provost Wilson, of Govan, said a great many cases had 
come before him of boys who had pilfered money to get to 
the theatre. He thought such a place of entertainment 
was not required in Govan. The application was refused 
by ten to seven votes. 


“La Petite Muerte,” that most scabreux of operettas, 
has had but a short run at the Bouffes Parisiens, where it 
is to be succeeded this evening by L’Ztoile, a new opera- 
bouffe in three acts, with libretto from the well-practised 


pens of Messrs. Leterrier and Vanloo, and music by M. 
Chabrié. 


At the Ambigu Théatre, La Tour de Nesle is approaching 
the end of its prosperous career. On Friday its place will 
be taken by a new drama, in five acts, by Messrs. d’Ennery 
and Cormon, entitled, Une Cause Célébre. Let us hope 
that the result will not be such as to make the management 
regret their departure from the revival policy. 


On Saturday there are to be two premieres: at the 
Théatre Historique, M. Barritre’s last work, La Centi2me 
@ Hamlet, a drama in five acts; and at the Théatre des 
Italiens, Zilia, an opera in three acts, with music by Signor 
Villate, and libretto by Signor Soleira, The scene of the 
action in Zilia is at Venice in 1553, Messrs. ,Tamberlik, 
Pandolfini, and Nannetta, and Mesdames Litta and Sanz 
are in the cast. 


THE dramatic season at Madrid has been unusually barren 
this autumn. Miss Leona Dare, the famous acrobat, is 
performing at one of the minor theatres, and seems to have 
turned the heads of the people, at least to have turned them 
away from the theatres devoted to dramatic performances. 
Her spell is, we trust, losing its power, for Sefior Eche- 
garay’s fine drama, O locura o santidad, was revived at the 
Teatro Espaiiol last week with more success than has 
recently attended any dramatic representation in Madrid. 


New York is using Philadelphia as a sort of chymist’s 
cat. The Sun says that city has become a regular place 
for the rehearsal of New York plays. 


Tue practice of bill-posting has been discontinued by 
the principal theatres of New York. 


Mr. Fecuter is about to produce in America his 
version of Scribe’s Memoires du Diable, under the title of 
Satan’s Diary. 

MabaME JANAUSCHEK, according to the San Francisco 
Chronicle, has failed to draw paying houses in Boston, 
where she recently appeared. 


Miss Maup Granger has been playing at Ford’s 
Theatre, Baltimore, in Camille, Broken Vows, and Romeo 
and Juliet. There is considerable diversity amongst the 
critics as to her merit as an actress, but all agree that she 
dresses elegantly. Miss Granger will play at the Cali- 
fornia Theatre in the spring. It appears, however, that 





her business manager, Mr. Robert Hill, signed a contract 
with Leigh Lynch, agent for Baldwin’s, for April, at $250 
a week. Subsequently, being offered better terms at the 
California, he signed another contract for that house, and 
it is the intention of the Baldwin management to prevent 
Miss Granger playing at any other but that when she goes 
to California. 








PLAY NOMENCLATURE. 


——+o0— 


T would doubtless be extremely satisfactory to be 
able to uphold the belief, that with regard to the 
mere formal description of the plays presented to the 
public, Juliet’s theory of nomenclature holds good. To 
the question, “ What’s in a name?” when that name is 
found on a theatrical programme, we should naturally 
be very glad to reply, “ nothing,” and to argue that the 
only important matter is, not what the play professes to 
be, but what it is. Unfortunately, however, the public 
is only too ready here, as elsewhere, to accept what 
is offered to it at the estimation of him who offers 
it. It is of no use to preach on Mr. Bright’s favourite 
text “caveat emptor.” The buyer seldom will beware, 
and is still more seldom in a position to beware, even 
when he desires to rely wholly on his own judgment. 
From the very fact that he is the buyer and not 
the seller, he is without the opportunity of judging 
until his discrimination comes too late: he cannot 
hope to detect the adulteration until the detection has, 
for him at all exents, lost its practical value. 

Now, with adulteration per se the law itself does not 
deal, and does not attempt to deal, even in mercantile 
transactions more material than the introduction to 
the public by a manager of the produce of a play- 
wright’s brains. A tradesman can be punished for 
adulterating articles of diet with substances injurious 
to health; but the punishment is here directed, not at 
the fraud itself, but at a non-essential element of the 
fraud. The only other ground on which he can be 
punished for adulteration is the false descriptions of 
his goods which may be involved in the sale of his 
adulterated articles. To borrow familiar examples :— 
A milkman may mix water with his milk, a publican 
may mix water with his gin, and a grocer may mix 
chicory with his coffee, and may do a thoroughly 
legitimate trade in these articles, if only the compounds 
are sold as compounds, and are labelled respectively, 
milk-and-water, gin-and-water, and coffee with chicory. 
Thus, everything here lies in a name, and the need for 
caution is impressed upon buyer and seller respectively. 

The standard of morality thus reached is, in all con- 
science, not too high; and yet it is higher than what, 
in some quarters, appears to be recognised when the 
words dealt in chance to be food for the mind in place 
of food for the body. There is, we fear, a widespread 
conviction that an author may fairly call his play what 
he likes, so far as he does not infringe upon some copy- 
right title, and that he may describe it in whatever way 
he thinks most likely to attract remunerative audi- 
ences. Now the name of the play is, for the purposes 
of our present argument, comparatively unimportant, 
though we doubt whether an action would not lie against 
the manager who induced a playgoer to visit his theatre 
by advertising Hamlet, and then placed on the stage, 
not Shakespeare’s tragedy, but Poole’s burlesque. We 
may, moreover, remark, en passant, as a corroboration 
of the line of our argument, the superstitious import- 
ance attached by practical theatrical speculators to the 
titles of the novelties which they produce. It is, how- 
ever, with the description of the drama that we have 
here to do; and as an example of the supposed import- 
ance of this description, we may instance the recent 
refusal of the Haymarket management to produce Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert’s Engaged as anything save a farcical 
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“ comedy,” though the author wished to honestly avow 
it a “ three-act farce.” 

We must not seriously complain of the number of 
farces which are pretentiously given forth as comedies, 
of the tragedies which are burlesques, of the comic 
opera which is extravaganza, and of the hybrid comedy- 
drama which is nothing more nor less than our old 
friend the once-popular melodrama. It is when we 
come to the all-important words, “ new” and “ original,” 
that we come to the grievance of our charge. Now, 
this description of a play constitutes, in the minds of 
many playgoers, promise for the fulfilment of which 
they anxiously look. They go to see the latest produc- 
tion because it is new and original, and not by reason 
of any other definite anticipation in the matter. What 
then does an author imply when he announces, or causes 
to be announced, his play as “new” and “ original,” 
or as both ? 

We may take it as generally accepted that the 
playwright who adapted a play from the French, 
or, indeed, who went back to the Spanish for his 
material, would scarcely hold himself justified in 
claiming orignality for his work. We know that the 
greatest dramatists from Shakspere downwards have 
borrowed their plots where they could find them, and 
and this without being considered to in any way 
imperil their title to originality. Their genius has 
enabled them to breathe new life into-any subjects 
which they have chosen. As in process of time the 
petty tributory streams are forgotten, in contemplation 
of the broad, swelling river, as it flashes on in its glorious 
course from mountain to sea, so the minor sources upon 
which the poet draws may fairly be lost sight of, and 
left with bare recognition in our attempted valuation 
of the completed work. But the “adaptation” of 
which we speak is a process of a nature very different 
from that of Shakspere. Apart from the fact that it is 
generally the treatment by an inferior intellect of the 
product of another’s imagination, it is too often nothing 
more than a mere translation of {thought if not of 
actual expression. By those who have the very slightest 
acquaintance with the original the process of this 
adaptation is at once to be traced; it refers not only 
to the dry bones of framework, but to the living spirit 
of motive. 

To call work of this order “original” would be a 
distinct and generally admitted fraud ; and it certainly 
seems to us that to call it “new,” unless with a grati- 
fying reference to the fact that it is only an adaptation, 
is equally unjustifiable. Yet we find playwrights who 
have won for themselves some little name for theatrical 
work of a saleable kind content to allow it to go forth 
to the world that they have written a new piece ex- 
pressly for a certain actress when, as a matter of fact, 
they have merely added an unavowed adaptation of a 
French piece to the list of adaptations from it honour- 
ably admitted by the translators. In a certain sense 
it might be contended that if a man retranslated 
Notre Dame de Paris he would have written a new 
novel, or that if he paraphrased Caste he would have 
written a “new” comedy. But the novelty thus 
claimed for the work would be at least as misleading in 
its absence of qualification as the adulterating grocer’s 
ommission to refer to the chicory mixed with his 
customer’s coffee. A new play specially written for an 
actress should on the face of it not be “directly 
founded” upon another play, as in the instance to 
which we allude the authors admit to have been the 
ease. The subterfuge which explains that the novelty 
consists of writing new words into an old scenario 
seems to us as unworthy as would be the contention 
that a novelist had “ written” a romance because he 
had copied one out. 

Our view of this subject, which would certainly be 
supported by law if the grocer or the milkman were 
concerned, has, as our readers are aware, subjected 





us to an action for libel, because the interests, or the 
supposed interests, of a dramatist are threatened. We 
cannot, however, believe that there is anything libellous 
in our contention that the playwright is in this matter 
bound by the same rules of morality, if not of law, as 
those which the tradesman has to respect. The article 
offered to actors or manager or public should, as far as 
possible, justify the description under which it is pre- 
sented; and in the long run it will assuredly be to the 
advantage of all concerned, that this not very elevated 
standard of fair dealing, should be adopted, or should at 


any rate be recognised, as a minimum measure of trade 
morality. 





A THEATRICAL SCANDAL. 


—_+ 0 -——- 


J Queen’s Theatre must be regarded as one of the 

most unfortunate houses in London, although 
Mr. Labouchere seems to hold a different opinion. For 
some time after it was constructed, indeed, it made 
considerable headway, thanks both to the merit of the 
pieces brought out there and the talents of the com- 
pany engaged to play in them. The names of Mr. 
Toole, Miss Hodson, Mr. Irving, and Mr. Wyndham 
will readily occur to mind when the past history of the 
Queen’s Theatre is reverted to. During the last four or 
five years, however, the house has never been opened 
except at an ultimate loss, and before long it was 
included with the St. James’s Theatre in the 
list of ill-starred houses. That a theatre so favourably 
situated should have such a fate, is a standing per- 
plexity to many persons, but the fact is probably to be 
explained upon the easy hypothesis of bad management. 
Three or four weeks ago another attempt was made to 
carry on the theatre by Mr. Henderson and Mr. Labou- 
chere, the latter of whom is the owner of the building. 
But the ill-fortune of the Queen’s yet clung to it. 
Not only was the first piece brought out under the new 
management a failure, but Mr. Henderson and Mr. 
Labouchere, as we stated at the time, had a quarrel and 
separated. The particulars of that quarrel have now 
been published by each of the parties, and for many 
reasons will repay perusal. 

Mr. Henderson’s statement of the case must be taken 
first. He says that, at the solicitude of Miss Hodson 
and Mr. Labouchere, he undertook the management of 
the Queen’s. Mr. Henderson was to furnish the pieces 
in conjunction with Mr. Farnie, and to take the sole 
and absolute management upon himself, without the 
right of any interference. Mr. Labouchere was to find 
the capital. At the end of the year, the profits, if any, 
were to be equally divided. Mr. Labouchere was to 
receive £4,700 a year rent for the theatre. Up to the 
production of Russia Mr. Labouchere fulfilled his por- 
tion of the agreement, but on the first night Mr. Labou- 
chere, thinking the piece a non-success, commenced at 
once to try and shuffle out of his engagements, and 
upon the first treasury day he refused, without any 
other grounds than that Mr. Henderson’s name was at 
the head of the bills as actual and responsible manager, 
to pay the deficiency between the receipts and the 
salary list. Mr. Henderson, rather than allow the 
artistes engaged to go unpaid, advanced, out of his 
own pocket—contrary to the conditions of his agree- 
ment—a large sum to meet thisdemand. Mr. Hender- 
son, therefore, gave notice to the company that the 
season would close, so far as he was concerned, on Mon- 
day last ; and if Mr. Labouchere did not continue upon 
his own account to manage the theatre, they would one 
and all reczive from Mr. Henderson two weeks’ salary 
in lieu of notice, the season being subject to close at 
any time by giving that intimation. Mr. Labouchere, 
when he found that Mr. Henderson was determined in 
his action, at the last moment undertook to keep the 
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theatre open, and Russia has been played all the week. 
Mr. Labouchere has refused to pay all the tradesmen’s 
accounts, and a very pretty quarrel has ensued, to be 
determined by the lawyers. 

Mr. Labouchere’s reply to this statement may, with- 
out injustice to him, be briefly summarised :—“ The 
understanding,” he says, “was that Mr. Henderson 
should provide plays, I providing everything else, and 
that the profits should be divided at the end of the 
year; whilst the loss, if any, should, with the ex- 
ception of the cost of plays, be met by me. It was 
understood that not only Mr. Henderson would provide 
plays, with that amount of literary merit which would 
render success reasonably possible; but also that he 
would take care to put a number of plays in hand, so 
that, in consideration of the advantageous terms which 
I granted him, I should have an insurance against ever 
being without a play to produce. Mr. Henderson then 
told me that he intended to engage Mr. Farnie at a 
salary to look after French melodramas, that he was 
going to engage a ‘reader’ of all new plays sent in, 
and that the entire dramatic talent of France and of 
England was to be placed under contribution in order 
that he might be in a position to fulfil the obligations 
that he had undertaken. In the meantime it had been 
already decided that a novel of Prince Lubomirski 
should be adapted. The scenery had been ordered, and 
an excellent company had been engaged by Mr. Hen- 
derson. The adaptation was sent in act by act. Who 
wrote it I never discovered. Mr. Henderson informed 
me that, as Mr. Farnie’s gifts did not lie in writing 
dialogue, he was not writing it. Mr. Reece, whose 
name is set down as one of the authors, informed me 
that he had never seen the last act. I wrote to Mr. 
Henderson to point out to him that an adaptation 
vamped up in this manner ‘on the cheap’ was an in- 
sult to an audience. He seemed to consider that he 
had nothing to do with the matter, and that it in no 
way concerned him. I asked him whether he had any 
new piece to follow Russia. He answered that Mr. 
Farnie had told him that he had thought of a French 
melodrama, and had begged him to ask Mr. Clement 
Scott whether he would adapt it, but that as Mr. Farnie 
declined to tell him the name of the piece he should 
only look a fool were he to go to Mr. Clement Scott. 
I suggested that there were other dramatists in 
the world besides Mr. Farnie; but, say what I would, 
Mr. Henderson evidently was fully determined to spend 
none of his own money upon pieces, except on the last 
extremity, and then as little as possible. He kept back 
the copies of the agreement that had been drawn up by 
my lawyer, suggesting to Mr. Farnie that he wished to 
alter certain of the stipulations on which I had insisted, 
and told me that he was so thoroughly dissatisfied with 
Mr. Farnie that he wanted to get rid of him. To this 
day the agreement has never been signed, nor has any 
other agreement been substituted for it. The play came 
out, notwithstanding all protests, on October 29th. 
The critics, with singular unanimity, held that the 
scenery and the acting were excellent, but that it was 
monstrous to waste good scenery and good acting upon 
such incoherent trash. Some of them, indeed, opined 
that a joke was being perpetrated upon the public by 
calling the production a play. Early in the following 
week I meet Mr. Farnie and Mr. Henderson. ‘ You 
have no play?’ I said. ‘Oh, yes, we have,’ replied 
Mr. Henderson. ‘ Mr. Farnie once translated a French 
melodrama ; this translation is in the hands of an actress 
in the country, and can be sent for. Here, too, is a 
melodrama,’ and he produced the published copy of an 
old Adelphi melodrama, called (I think) The Old 
House on Nétre Dame. ‘This practically means, that 
you have nothing,’ I observed. ‘You have not ful- 
filled any of your obligations to me, so you will have 
the pleasure, as you are the actual and responsible 
manager of the theatre, to pay any weekly loss that may 





accrue. If it be held that I am liable, I shall have to 
return to you these outgoings.’ Mr. Farnie suggested 
that the matter ought to be referred to arbitration 
before any payment became due. I at once assented to 
this. Mr. Henderson agreed. I thought that the whole 
matter was settled, when Mr. Henderson, to our sur- 
prise, said that he would not consent to arbitration. 
‘ Arbitrators,’ he said, ‘are sometimes partial.’ In vain 
I told him that I would consent to refer the matter to 
any independent and disinterested man, and that the 
decision should be based upon what was fair between 
man and man, rather than upon any legal quibbles. 
He stuck to his text, that ‘arbitrators are partial.’ 
Mr. Henderson called a meeting of the employés at 
the Theatre. I then said that, in strict legality, all 
that I had to do was to take back the Theatre, and to 
leave them to their remedy, if any, against Mr. 
Henderson, and him to his remedy, if any, against me ; 
but that my name had been, rightly or wrongly, 
associated with Mr. Henderson’s enterprise ; that I 
regarded a ‘ season’ of one week as gross injustice, 
even supposing that it was legal; and that, conse- 
quently, although the piece was losing above £50 per 
night, I would rather lose this money and continue the 
representations myself than be even indirectly con- 
nected with conduct which I regarded as discre- 
ditable towards them. Whether or not Mr. Henderson 
acted honourably in the matter of his arrangement 
with me is easily tested. I say that he did not; he 
says he did. What does an arbitrator say? I am 
prepared to abide by the decision.” 








CHAPTERS ON HISTRIONIC ART. 





VII.—BY-PLAY. 

HAT the full story and detail of a play cannot be 
expressed by the written version of it alone, 

any one who knows the text of a particular drama, and 
then happens to see it when placed upon the stage, 
becomes at once aware. During the perusal of a play, 
constant efforts of imagination are needed to realise 
not only the scenes and situations but even its true 
meaning. These efforts are more than some minds are 
able, more than most minds are ready, to make. He 
must be an unusually intelligent man who can appre- 
ciate the points and value of a play from merely 
reading it. We not only assert, but will more boldly 
assume, that much help towards the comprehension of 
any drama is derived from an adequate performance of 
it. Lines of apparently slight or no import when seen 
in print are significant enough when uttered. How 
is this? Because we then easily and unconsciously 
recognise the character to whom they are attributed, 
and his individuality and their appropriateness are 
suddenly perceived. Just as the bodily presence of the 
speaker saves us the fatigue of supposing him, so his 
inflection of the lines, which no print can suggest, 
relieves us from the necessity of considering how they 
would probably be emphasised in the circumstances. 
The impatience and fire of Hotspur cannot be suggested 
by notes of exclamation, nor the stupid drawl of Dog- 
berry by any arrangement of type. By due inflection 
and emphasis, the greatest achievements of histrionic 
art must, of course, be accomplished. But the wonder- 
ful effects which the voice can produce may be enhanced 
—more, they may be sometimes altogether created—by 
demeanour, gesture, and conduct. The silent but 
suggestive language of gesture is, of course, inferior to 
vocal utterance, and yet in one respect has an advantage 
over it. Whereas two or more persons cannot speak at one 
and the same time, so as to be understood, many persons 
may convey different ideas simultaneously by means of 
mere dumb show. Again, this mode of communicating 
ideas, although more restricted, is certainly more rapid 
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than speech. For instance, were startling information 
brought to a person on the stage, who should wish to 
reply, “Iam surprised at it, and I do not believe it; 
I am overwhelmed and indignant!” all this might 
be expressed with the rapidity of lightning, and without 
interrupting the narrator, by an elevation or depression 
of eyebrows, an alteration in the contour of the lips. 
Such silent speech is very effective, but by no means 
so much employed as might be wished. Actors draw 
the line often with amusing strictness between the 
functions of the playwright and their own. Let him 
write down words and they will speak them, give stage 
directions and they shall be obeyed; to supplement the 
words hy such unspoken’ observations, however natural, 
as may be made otherwise than by speech, is beyond 
their province, as interpolating lines would be. But the 
literal fulfilment of parts is not acting. It is said 
that in the early days of the Italian stage, before 
Goldoni, the dramatists furnished only outlined parts, 
which the actor extemporaneously filled up. Thus on 
the inventive skill,—on the dramatic as well as the his- 
trionic powers of the actor, the fame of the play might 
in a measure depend. After all, the most elaborately- 
written part ever given to an actor for study is little 
more than an outline of the réle he has to play—an 
outline to be filled in either by means of his genius or 
his art. Futile would be the most minute stage 
directions as to play of feature; vain as the commands 
of Touchstone to Audrey, the dramatists’ instructions 
to “bear the body more seemingly.” 

Sighing for opportunity, the actor often complains at 
the outset of his career that he is condemned to parts 
of but a few lines’; and, indeed, the practice of valuing 
a r6le by the number of words in it is universally pre- 
valent on the stage. To add to the allotted number 
of lines is practically impossible. Those who do so are 
convicted of “gagging,” a justly execrated offence. 
But actors fail to perceive that, although restricted to 
speak “no more than is set down for them,” they are 
free to supplement, to amplify their parts, in other 
ways than by introducing unexpected sentences destruc- 
tive of the arrangement of cues. The rdéle handed to 
them as a sketch may be improved into a finished 
picture, and many cases of such praiseworthy elabora- 
tion having suddenly enabled an actor to emerge from 
obscurity could be cited. Judicious by-play is a powerful 
means to this end. Neither dramatist, stage-manager, 
nor imperious “star” can consistently prohibit it, and if 
sensible he will offer it every encouragement. The veriest 
“super ” that ever bore a banner can distinguish himself 
in his handling of it. For just as the stock super- 
numerary seldom escapes contemptuous observation, so 
the most insignificant character at the background of the 
stage is rarely unnoticed by the audience should he 
show any powers higher than those of mere locomotion. 

By-play ‘consists of expressive yet silent “asides,” far 
more natural, and often as necessary, as those to be 
uttered aloud. Forethought, tact, and discrimination, 
are required to introduce by-play of the best {kind. 
It should be intelligible, even, subordinate, and above 
all unobtrusive, and should no more distract attention 
from the main play than a musical accompaniment 
should interfere with the strains of the song to which 
it is set. Painstaking attention to the by-play of 
secondary parts is scarcely to be expected from actors 
who have passed the period when they may deem them- 
selves “ on their promotion ;” and, therefore, we find 
more occasion to admire it in the less eminent per- 
formers. That the art should be neglected by any, how- 
ever disdainful of minor réles, is a marvel, considering 
what can be done therewith. The success of many a 
farce has been secured through the effective side-acting 
of somebody other than the leading character, and 
graver plays have occasionally been saved in a similar 
way. The danger of studied by-play is, that it may 
become obtrusive. It often is so in burlesque and extra- 





vaganza, where, however, excessive demonstration on the 
part of the lower characters is of little consequence. 
But distracting or ill-regulated by-play in other pieces 
is nearly as annoying as stolidity. We remember a 
most amusing instance of clever and exaggerated by- 
play by a comic actor named Beyer, in an absurd piece 
produced at the Royalty, called The Three Conspirators. 
He acted the part of a clerk, writing on a high stool, 
and went through such a variety of actions with a pen 
and ruler, that the attention of the audience was 
diverted from the central figure of: the scene. But 
they laughed, and the “ go” of the piece was materially 
aided, while Miss Kate Santley, with wise good humour 
which did her credit, showed no vexation at having her 
honours divided by her irrepressible supporter. 

One of the most excellent pieces of acting as regards 
by-play now on our stage is the thoroughly well-con- 
ceived representation of the kindly, grimy, lodging- 
house servant-girl who waits on “Our Boys.” She 
never forgets her réle from entry to exit, her furtive 
dusting, her shy mutterings when standing aside, her 
characteristic conduct, entitle her to quite warm praise, 
aud we hope some day before the young lady is old she 
may have opportunites of filling other réles as admir- 
ably as she has played what many of her sex, proud of 
personal appearance, would have deemed an unbecoming 
one, but which, we do not hesitate to say, has been 
made by her the best feminine part in the play. 

Mr. Jackson’s by-play in Liz must not be overlooked. 
It is quiet and effective, and this actor is likely to rise 
thereby. And the finished and suggestive manipula- 
tions of the cheese-cakes by Miss Marion Terry in 
Engaged, her unconscious looking round for the removed 
plate, while carrying on a conversation of a serious 
kind, shows that she is fully capable of appreciating 
the value of a means of exciting interest which the 
majority of actors and actresses either disregard or 
forget to employ. 





THE OLD GLOBE THEATRE. 


R. RENDLE and Mr. Furnivall have been taking another 
look at the old books and documents in St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, anent the Globe Theatre. According to the Academy, 
they find that a mistake of some importance has been made as to 
the value of the theatre of 1613, which succeeded Shakspere’s of 
1599 when burnt down. Previous writers on the subject had 
made the timber theatre (or its foundation) worth only £20; but 
the certificate of 1634 from which they quote really sets the 
value of the theatre at “20 li. per annum,” which is a different 
thing. In those days every one had to take the sacrament, and he 
received a token in witness that he had done so. The giving-out 
of these tokens was entered in lists kept for the purpose; and 
thus are preserved the names of managers and actors who lived 
near Bankside. From the token-book of 1602 we select a few 
entries, containing some well-known theatrical names ; and though 
it is possible that the George Chapman and John Fletcher of this 
list are not the dramatists, yet there is no reasonable doubt that 
Augustine Phillips, William Kemp, and John Lowen are 
Shakspere’s fellow-actors, named in the first Folio of his plays :— 


“The token booke for the banks sid 1602. 
From the Bell. ... 


Phillip Henslowe ////// ‘ ‘ : = ~ vj. 
Widdowe Newtone Rentes. i 

George Chapman // . : : : : ° ij. 
Bradshawes Rentes. aoe 

Awgustine Phillips /// ie =e ie iiij. 
Bulhead Allye. - 

Humfreye Sherwyn // 20 wen’ : . wn 
Rose Alley. ‘ 

John* Midleton / . : oo aoe j 
Addisons Rentes. ss 

John Fletcher // . : P F s ' ij. 
. Mr. Clarkes Allye. . 

Ambrose Phillips // _. ‘ ; : . a ij. 

Mr. Langlyes newe Rentes, 
neare the house [Paris Garden]. fg. 
William Kempe // 0. aie 


rom the hyther ende of mayden lane 
to the farther. 


ee ee. ae ee ae ee 
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Bills of the Plan. 


YHEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 


At 7, 
SARAH’S YOUNG MAN. 
At 7.45 
AMY ROBSART. 

Messrs. J. Fernandez, W. Terriss, E. F. 
Edgar, A. Glover, F. Hughes, H. 
Vaughan, &c.; Mesdumes L. Willes, E. 
Stuart, H. Coveney, &c. 

To conclude with 
THE CONSCRIPTION. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET, 
At 7.30, 
BY THE SEA. 
At 8.15, 
ENGAGED. 

Messrs. Howe, F. Dewar, H. Kyrle, 
Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and George 
Honey ; Mesdames M. Terry, J. Stewart, 





jeer. Buckstone, E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 
M. ; ; 


arris, Morelli, Harrison, &e. 





RoOraL ADELPHI THEATRE, 


At 7, 
THE DEAL BOATMAN. 
At 8.15, 
FORMOSA. 

Messrs. S. Emery, L. Lablache, J. G. 
Shore, H. Russell, Edward George, and H. 
Sinclair; Mesdames Leighton, Billington, 
Hudspeth, A. Murray, C. Jecks, E. 
Phillips, &e. 





ROxaL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie: 
At 7.4! 
JANE SHORE. 
Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 


Mellon, R. Power, Illington, Barry, Harvey, 
Redcliffe, and Miss Heath. 





ROxYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7, 
TIMOTHY bs THE RESCUE. 


t 7.45, 
FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame ; 
Mesdames M. Holme, L. Venne, Foster, &c. 
CHAMPAGNE: a Question of Phiz. 


Messrs. Cox, Marius, Penley, &c. ; 
Mesdames Clermont, Venne, Marie de 
Grey. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 








(GATETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JouHnN Ho.uinasHEAD. 


At 7.30, 
AN EVASIVE REPLY. 
At 8.15 
A MUSICAL BOX. 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Barnes ; 


Rayne, &c. 


FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 


Miss 





ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry Nevi11g, Sole Lessee. 


At 7.30, 
A ROUGH DIAMOND. 
At 8.30, 
HENRY DUNBAR. 
By Tom Taylor. 
Messrs. G. W. Anson, C. Harcourt, R. 
Pateman, W. J. Hill, T. G. Warren, Forbes 
Robertson, and Henry Neville; Mesdames 


Gerard, Beaumont, Meyrick, and Bella 
Pateman. 





ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 

Messrs. Joun & Ricoarp Doveuass., 

At 7, 
AFTER DARK. 

Messrs. W. Redmund, Byrne, Chapman, 
Percival, Butler, Weir, Garland; Mes- 
dames Kate Neville, Montgomery, Rayner. 

Conclude with 
FAMILY JARS. 





RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 


t 8, 
AN UNEQUAL MATCH. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Sugden, Kemble, 
Flockton, W. Younge, Teesdale, Deane, 
Newton, Stuart, Bancroft; Mesdames 
Litton, Phillips, A. Wilton, Hertz, Lee, 
Bancroft. And 

TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 
At? 
CRYPTOCONCHOIDSYPHONOSTOMATA. 


At 7.45, 
STOLEN KISSES. 
At 9.45, 
ISAAU OF YORK. 

Messrs. Ryder, F. H. Macklin, Garner, 
A. H. Warren, C. Collette, D’Arley, 
Bradbury, and E. Righton; Mesdames 
C. Loseby, C. Lewis, ‘Lucette, I. Clifton, 
Hewitt, Rachel Sanger, and Emma Ritta. 


RITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, J. Clarke, 
Ashley, Harris, Standing ; Mesdames Fanny 
Josephs, Rose Saker, M. Davis, Eastlake, 
and Hilton. 


Marie 











Miscellaneous, 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management, 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“‘ Bells,” “ Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &c. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 





W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 

1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 





A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 

Conducted by Emiry FarruFvttz, 


Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 


Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 


VICTORIA PRESS, 
117 PRAED STREET, W. 
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Gard ES askKet, 


Iss NEILSON’S 
PROVINCIAL TOUR. 
MANCHESTER, PRINCE'S THEATRE 
(return visit), Dec. 3rd. 
-BIRMINGHAM, THEATRE ROYAL 
(return visit), Dec. 10th. 

Miss Nxrison is accompanied by 
Mr. H. B. Conway. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Jan. 26th, 1878, as Viowa in Twelfth Night. 

Business commumications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 


N ISS MARIE DE _ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 
Crystal Palace, Dec. 4th, 
as Lapy Linpen, in “Blow for Blow” 
(by kind permission of Mrs. Swanborough). 
Address as above, or Mr. BLACKMORE. 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As a “Crushed Tragedian.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Me: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


Me: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 
ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, Liverpool, 
November 26th, for Six Nights. 
All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
Business Manager, T. S. Amory. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


R.. gs iss —FTO'OSL HA. 

Communications to be addressed 

GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 

desires that all letters for him, upon 

business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8. W. 


R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


BR. ODELL. 
THEATRE ROYAL, 
Manchester, Twelve Nights. 



































A WARNING TO RECEIVER 

OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
nalties, they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and, given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 

CHARLES READE. 

Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 





Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 


Israelite, §c. 
The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of aCHEAP JACK. By One of the 


Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
Ley, Editor of “Tavern Anecdotes 

and Sayings,” &e. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
«‘ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


: Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 


Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 


toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 


voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 


JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8yo. 
** Our readers will see that the author bas pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 
No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and information.”—Era. 
“He deserves the credit of accomplish his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times, 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

**Wehave to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 


All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuartes Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

“Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass a curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our socialhistory.’’—Public Opinion, 
‘* Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 





MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


[* consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
lacing of a bust in the Vestibule of 
—— Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 

mously at a Meeting of the Committee 

held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and toleavethe form of the 

Memorial an — question until the sub- 

scription lists have heen closed, when the 

matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 


COMMITTEE : 
8. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MaTHEWS, 


J. Boosry, JoHn Murpry, 
J. B. Bucksrong, Henry NEVILLE. 
H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGET, 


F. B. Cuatrerton, 
J. S. CLarkr, 
J. W. Davison, 


J. R. PLancué, 
CuarLEs SANTLEY, 
CiemMEnT Scort, 

C. L. GRuNEISEN, Barry SuLLIVAN, 
JoHn Hare, Artn’R SWANBOROUGH,; 
Freperick HAwWKINS,| Toomas THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toots, 

Davip JAMES, Goprrey TuRNER, 

A. B. Ketty, Epmunp Yates. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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Mrs. 
Lord Alfred Paget . 
J. Pittman, Esq........ 
J. R. Planché, Esq. 
Chas, Santley, Esq..... 
Clement Scott, Esq. . 
Arthur Sketchley, Esq... 
Barry Sullivan, Esq. ..... 
Arthur Swanborough, Esq. 
E. Terry, Es 
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Murray Marks, Esq. ..... 
Cc Me H. Wyman, Esq. 
George Rignold, Esq. .........ccccccceecceeee 
G. R. Walker, Esq. 

Per John Murphy, Esq. 
J. Cave, Esq. ....... - 
Saml. Hayes, Eeq. ..............cccccessevseeees 

Per Arthur Swanborough, Esq. 

W. P. Hamond, Esq 


ROM KH OF OFFS 





or 
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Mrs, Swanborough............ 
Miss Ada Swanktorough 





KOM CO Memo ee 


* Per ies Fiske, Esq. 
P.T. ee tah atibarnteeebedostindusedeuss 
Lawrence Barrett, - 

Charles F. Coghlan, Keq 

Sydney Cowell, Esq. ..... 

anny Davenport .... 

oy Heller, Esq. . 


SMU TMMUMMIEIES acsssescsccsscsoescecccsescecease, OL 
Honorary Treasurer— 

Wittiam Exeoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 

Honorary Secretary— A 

F. A. Marsnatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W 


Subscriptions may be sent either to the 


Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 






$20 
$25 
$25 
- $5 
- $25 
$25 
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‘ | E EF ¥ 
|. eee The New Weekly Paper. ; : ae _ The New Weekly Paper. DS Sasa 
Ask for a Copy. Ask for a Copy. ee 
a No. 1 was published November 2, 1877. no . Bo. . Sette Bees of eal i eed 
v 4 » an ° 
-. Every Saturday, One Penny, |. or RIEF. Price One Penny Weekly. |: omen 
Yearly, Post-free 6s. 6d, ** An abstract and brief Chronicle of the time.” —Shakepere. 





Under the above title is published, every Saturday, at the price of One Penny, a popular summary of the sayings and doings of the current week, as 
recorded in the public Press, 
“oe BR 


EF” is at once a short record of noteworthy events, a compendium of the manifold wit and wisdom of the entire Press, and a useful, handy 
ee of facts, dates, and opinions, ready fur future easy reference, 

‘*BRIEF” aims to be a journal alike for the busy and the idle: for him who has not time for much reading, and for him who has not inclination to 
read much; so that, without the labour of turning to one publication after another of the periodical Press, the reader of but slender leisure may, almost at a 
glance, keep himself abreast of all passing events, and fairly informed on all the questions of the day. 

“BRIEF” is a necessary outcome of our very busy age. Brevity in speech and writing bas become a necessity rather than a luxury. Multum in parvo is 
everywhere the order of th: cay; condensation and compression meet us on all sides. And as in the material world, so in our literature. The hydraulic press is 
applied to the Press, Packing, not padding, is sought. It is the age of glahces and glimpses; of terse phrases; of the news of the day ‘‘in a word;” of onl 
1 “yt with even the best authors; of French in four lessons, and all things in Manuals. Letters have dwindled down to Notes and Memos, to Postcards 
and Telegrams. 

‘ BRIEF,” presenting the Press compressed—concentrated essence of Press in fact—giving a bird's-eye view of the contents of many Journals; marshalling 
together the different opinions of various Leaders of National Thought; impartially representing all Parties and Schools of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 
must appeal to a very large number of readers, and, while indispensable to many, prove acceptable to all. ‘Brizr” will be thoroughly well printed on good paper, 





YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, POST-FREE, 6s. Gd. 


RIEF. The Cream of the Press. RIEF. RIEF. A Paper for the Busy and the Idle. RIEF. 
B B=" 1B B 
| 
| 





For One Penny. For One Penny. 





























— The best Family Paper. _. _ Gives all Shades of Opinion. : | eee 
For One Penny. For One Penny, 
| rot The best Paper for the Country, | _ Everybody’s Paper. _ 
For One Penny, | For One Penny. 
Bile e 
— The best Paper for Abroad. _- | eee To be had of all Newsvendors. . een 
For One Penny. For One Penny. 
'. ‘ei The Best Paper for Travellers. . ee The Cheapest Paper Published. | 
For One Penny. 





OFFICE :—81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


HOLBORN RESTAURANT 


218, HIGH HOLBORN. 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the Quiet and Order essential to English Customs, 
DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS FROM DAILY BILL OF FARE. 


A TABLE D’HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES, EVERY EVENING IN THE GRAND SALON, THE PRINCE’S SALON, AND 
THE DUKE’S SALON. FROM 6 TO 8.30, 3/6. 


Including two Soups, two kinds of Fish, two Entrees, Joints, Sweets, Cheese (in variety), Salad, &., with Ices and Dessert. 
This Favourite Dinner is accompanied by a selection of High-class Instrumental Music. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 


For December, price 2s, 6d., contains 


Hydrophobia and Rabies. By Sir Thomas Watson, Bart. M U §/ CA L A ND THEA TRICA L a GEN T. 


Suggestions as to the Reform of the Criminal Law. By Sir James Fitzjames 


Sensatiedate and the Church Congress. By Rev. A. K. Cherrill, M.A. N OT C E O F R E M OV A L. 


a sone ie the “Sunbeam.” Part IV. : | wee the Straits of Mr, CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 

agellan (witha Map). By Thomas Brassey, M.P. 

Cheap Telegrams. By Sir Julius Vogel. 11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 
South Slavonians and Rajpoots. By Sir Henry Sumner Maine, r : ‘ : 

Avwusements of the English People. By Godfrey Turner. Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


Some Fen Po about Turks, Bulgarians, and Russians, By Rev. On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 
A Guide to English Literature. By Matthew Arnold, 


Egypt and the Khedive. By Edward Dicey. 


The Poor of India, 7 he aay pn ae a Science. THE VOICE AND SINGING. 

















;, . ; ; By ADOLFO FERRARI. 
Blackwood’s ao English Readers. THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
F ’ wy 9 
Published this day, price 2s, 6d., containing Price 12s. 
TON DON: 
VOLTA TLR BF. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent-Street, W. 

om ) ‘kabl liti f this book the author’s freed fi e 
By Colonel E. B. HAMLEY, C.B. Genel teetiinain, tho Geen, Genes of bs Opinions, and the novelty yet pre 
William Blackwood § Sons, Edinburgh and London soundness of his precepts ; his work bas consequently come into general use as a 





manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 
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